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The February meeting of the London Chapter will be held on Thursday, February 14, 2008. This 
meeting is the perennial favourite: Member's Night. There will be at least four, hopefully brief, 
presentations by Chapter members on their ongoing research ranging from skeletal analysis to the 
use of geophysical methods and reports on recent site work. So come on out for an informative 
evening of archaeology with free juice and cookies! 


The March 2008 meeting of the London Chapter will be held on Thursday, March 13, 2008. The 


speaker will Jennifer Birch, a PhD candidate at McMaster University who will speak about her 
research on Iroquoian sites. Exact title will be announced when available. 
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The meetings will be held at 8 pm at the Museum of Ontario Archaeology, 1600 
Attawandaron Road, near the comer of Wonderland & Fanshawe Park Road, in the 
northwest part of the city. 
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The Catfish Creek Survey Nearly 30 Years Later: The Continued Importance of Large 
Scale Survey, Site Monitoring and Preservation 


Johnathan Freeman 
Timmins Martelle Heritage Consultants Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 


Archaeological sites are unique and irreplaceable windows into the past. Once a site is damaged 
or destroyed valuable pieces of information become lost for all time. Today, registered and 
unregistered archaeological sites are regularly threatened by destruction and many are obliterated 
before extensive fieldwork and detailed analysis can take place. Without better Provincial 
resources to ensure site protection and the kind of monitoring that was permitted by the 
Archaeological Conservation Officer Program (ACOP) of years ago (Fox 1981), archaeological 
sites will continue to be destroyed on a daily basis. 


A good example of the need for better and continued site preservation efforts comes from the 
Catfish Creek drainage. During his 1980 survey of selected lands within the drainage, Dana 
Poulton documented the destruction of numerous previously known archaeological sites due to 
sand extraction and land alteration activities associated with tobacco farming. This destruction 
led him to propose changes that would provide better protection for endangered sites in the area. 
Yet, for the most part, Poulton’s recommendations were never realized and site destruction 
continues to this day. 


This article describes first hand reconnaissance of site loss in the southwestern portion of Catfish 
Creek drainage (Figure 1) and the practices that ensure it. It provides examples from 
archaeological assessments carried out by Timmins Martelle Heritage Consultants Inc. on several 
properties visited by Dana Poulton almost thirty years ago. It is hoped that by providing this 
information to a wider audience there will be continued appreciation for the importance of large- 
scale survey, site monitoring and preservation. 


POULTON’S SURVEY OF THE CATFISH CREEK DRAINAGE 


In 1980 Dana Poulton conducted a survey of selected lands along the central north shore of Lake 
Erie, within the Catfish Creek drainage (Poulton 1980). During that work, he managed to 
relocate and register previously known sites and document new sites within the areas surveyed. 
As noted by Poulton (1980:1-2), previous work in the area had been sporadic but included 
investigations carried out by David Boyle (1892, 1989), Robert Anderson, Wilfrid Jury (Pearce 
1978, 1980), Philleo Nash (Kapches 1977), Thomas Lee (1951, 1952, 1959, 1960), David 
Stothers, Norah McWilliams and George Connoy. Cumulatively, past studies had demonstrated a 
prolonged cultural occupation of the area and a high density of archaeological sites. Nonetheless, 
since much of the early survey work in the drainage was conducted prior to the development of 
the provincial sites database and the adoption of the Borden system, many of the previously 
identified sites had not been registered and because of this, site details were not entirely clear. In 
fact, some sites had been “discovered” multiple times and given different names by various 
researchers. Poulton’s work helped to clarify site data and allow him to construct a chronology 
for precontact aboriginal occupation in the drainage (Poulton 1980:2). 
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Poulton’s overall goals for the project were to construct a cultural timeline for the study area, 
identify “salvage priorities” and initiate “salvage and/or research oriented excavations on select 
sites” in danger of being lost through means of human agency or natural destruction (1980:2-3). 
Yet, Poulton’s ambitious work was limited by a lack of time, finances, field crew and appropriate 
field conditions for survey (1980:14-15). In the end, his survey coverage was not as much as he 
would have liked (1980:15). In spite of these obstacles, Poulton’s work stands today as the most 
comprehensive survey of the area and resulted in the registration of 104 sites, both new and 
previously known (1980:9). 


RECENT WORK IN THE CATFISH CREEK DRAINAGE 


Between 2004 and 2006 Timmins Martelle Heritage Consultants Inc. (TMHC) surveyed a 
number of properties visited by Poulton in 1980. We were contracted by landowners and the 
local municipality who were interested in extracting sand for road projects. Under current 
regulations, all sand and aggregate operations are required to go through a licensing process, as 
stipulated in the Aggregate Resources Act R.S.O. 1990. Impacts to archaeological resources must 
be considered prior to the approval of an extraction license. As such, we were hired to survey 
proposed pit properties and determine if there were sites present that might be impacted by sand 
removal. 


In 2004 TMHC visited a proposed sand extraction area in a sandy, agricultural field near Silver 
Creek, a tributary of Catfish Creek, in Malahide Township west of Aylmer. The field had been 
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walked by Poulton in 1980 and two sites (Robinson 1 and 2) were subsequently identified. The 
Robinson 1 site (AeHf-29) was described as a Woodland period village/hamlet located on a 
sandy ridge and measuring 80 by 40 metres in size. The site was reported to contain a possible 
midden. The second site, Robinson 2 (AeHf-30), was described by Poulton as an Early Iroquoian 
village site situated on a sandy ridge and measuring roughly 150 by 80 metres. Three possible 
midden areas were identified on the Robinson 2 site. The lands that we assessed in 2004 
encompassed only a portion of the field surveyed by Poulton. Based on existing information 
about site locations, it was apparent that the Robinson 1 site fell to the east of our study area. In 
fact, the lands to the east had been severely cut down by land leveling activities and it was clear 
that the Robinson 1 site had been completely obliterated. Nonetheless, the Robinson 2 site fell 
within our study area. 


Robinson 2 Site was relocated on top of a sandy ridge in conditions of optimal surface visibility. 
A dense surface scatter of Iroquoian artifacts was discovered, measuring roughly 100 by 200 
metres. Deep ploughing had also exposed underlying organic soils, presumably associated with 
subsurface features and middens that are typical of Iroquoian village sites. Approximately 35 
metres north of this main concentration of material, a second, smaller scatter was noted and 
likely represents an associated midden (TMHC 2004a:12). 


A sample of diagnostic artifacts was collected and included 13 fragmentary sherds, 10 body 
sherds, seven scrapers, seven projectile points, six neck sherds, four bifaces, one rim sherd, one 
drill, one ground stone fragment, one retouched flake, and one gorget fragment (THMC 
2004a:8). The artifacts are consistent with the Early Iroquoian cultural affiliation assigned by 
Poulton. The pottery is typical for the period. The neck and rim sherds are decorated with incised 
and/or cord-wrapped stick oblique and horizontal lines, often opposing (TMHC 2004a:8). The 
sole rim sherd collected (Figure 2.A) has interior punctates and associated exterior bosses, 
oblique cord-wrapped stick impressions and incised oblique lines on the neck. Further supporting 
an Iroquoian date was the recovery of triangular projectile pons (Figure 2.B-C) and scrapers 
with extensive hafting elements (Figure 2.D). 


SITE DESTRUCTION OBSERVED (AGAIN) 


Upon hearing the news our rediscovery of the highly significant Robinson 2 Site, the landowner 
and municipality decided not to proceed with the licensing application for this particular 
property. Instead, they opted for an alternate pit location, situated on Catfish Creek, slightly more 
than half a kilometre to the west. The proposed extraction area encompassed a large sand knoll in 
the back half of an agricultural property. The knoll was nestled between two small branches of 
the creek. Despite excellent survey conditions, no cultural material was noted on the knoll and 
the extraction of sand was allowed to proceed. 


During our survey of the second property we observed that a previously registered 
archaeological site on the neighboring property had, too, been destroyed by past land alterations. 
The Rommel Site (AeHg-28) was also previously registered by Poulton during his 1980 survey. 
At that time, he described the site as represented by a 150 by 75 metre ovate surface scatter 
situated on the upper edge of a sandy knoll. From this, he collected a sample of 79 artifacts 
which he attributed to an Early Iroquoian occupation. Unfortunately, the property Poulton had 
earlier described as gently rolling with sand knolls and ridges was now almost completely 
leveled out, removing any sign of the Rommel Site (TMHC 2004b:4). The observed difference in 
surface elevation between our property (with pristine topography) and the neighboring graded 
property (with altered topography) was nearly one metre (Figure 3). 
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Figure 2. Artifacts from the Robinson 2 Site 


MORE SITES FOUND 


In 2006, TMHC has hired to carry out a Stage 2 survey of a third property in the same general 
vicinity, also to be used for sand extraction. This property was also visited in 1980 by Dana 
Poulton, although not all of it could be surveyed due to unsuitable conditions. At that time he 
recorded AeHg-29 (the Antonissen site), described as situated on a sandy ridge in a cultivated 
field just south of a break in slope. One cord-marked pottery sherd and five flakes were noted in 
a small area south of a Catfish Creek tributary. Poulton noted that the cultural material could 
represent a site previously identified by Thomas Lee in the 1950s, although the two site locations 
did not correspond perfectly. 


When we conducted our investigation of this property, we identified two sites (AeHg-96 and 
AeHg-97), one of which (AeHg-96) may or may not be Poulton’s AeHg-29. The largest site 
(AeHg-96), measuring roughly 160 by 70 metres, was a scatter of 60 or more lithic artifacts, 
including two projectile points, four bifaces, one scraper, one drill, two cores and three flakes. 
The majority of artifacts were Onondaga chert, although local secondary till cherts are well 
represented (TMHC 2006:9,12). Both projectile points are triangular and bifacially worked and 
undoubtedly relate to a Woodland Period occupation. This site was not previously recorded by 
Poulton and thus represents a new addition to the cultural inventory of the drainage. 


The second site (AeHg-97), found north of a dry swale and on the southern slope of a sand knoll, 
measured about 25 by 30 metres in its surface distribution (TMHC 2006:14). Eight flakes and 
one crude biface were identified but none could be attributed to a particular time period. This site 
is likely Poulton’s Antonissen site or Lee’s earlier documented camp. TMHC entered UTM 
coordinates provided by Poulton for the Antonissen site into a hand held GPS unit, and the 
location was identified in the field. Based on these coordinates, Poulton’s Antonissen site is 10 
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metres to the north and slightly west of the small scatter recorded by TMHC described above 
(TMHC 2006:14). On his Ministry of Culture site record form, Poulton documented one cord 
marked sherd and five flakes scattered over an area 50 by 25 metres, located “on a sandy ridge in 
cultivated field just south of break-in-slope.” However, his hand drawn map shows the site 
slightly further east than our location. We plan to re-examine the property to help further 
investigate whether AeHg-97 is, in fact, the previously recorded Antonissen site and to survey 
lands to the west that were not accessible to Poulton in 1980. 
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Figure 3. Difference in Elevation Between Leveled Property Formerly containing the 
Rommel Site (left) and the Surveyed Property with a Large Sand Knoll (right) 


PROCESSES OF SITE DESTRUCTION AND THE IMPORTANCE OF SURVEY 
WORK 


As a result of his survey in 1980, Poulton found that a large number of sites in the drainage were 
being damaged and destroyed. According to his research, about 2.4% of previously known sites 
had been completely demolished and another 20% suffered at least partial harm. Some sites were 
victim to nature and were eroded by wind or shoreline movement (Poulton 1980:13). 
Agricultural practices also contributed greatly to site destruction. Excavation for drainage tile 
and irrigation pipe installation and maintenance caused some damage, but the greatest threat to 
archaeological sites was posed by the common practice of bulldozing and leveling sand ridges 
and knolls to facilitate tobacco growing (Poulton 1980:13). Modern farming and tobacco 
cultivating equipment requires, or at least works more effectively, on relatively flat land. 
Unfortunately, the features that are hazards to local farmers — high knolls and ridges — are 
exactly those areas preferred for settlement by precontact peoples. As of Poulton’s 1980 work, he 
estimated that at least 10% of sites had been at least partially destroyed by such bulldozing 
(Poulton 1980:13). 


With the continued use of such practices that ensure archaeological site destruction, the 
significance of Poulton’s effort increases. For many sites now destroyed, his observations (and 
those of prior researchers) provide the only source of information available and it is now 
invaluable. The fact that Poulton was able to locate and register others has led to their 
preservation. Without his contribution, a cultural understanding of the Catfish Creek Drainage 
would be far more difficult to achieve and our opportunities to learn more are only vanishing 
with time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE 


In concluding his Catfish Creek study, Poulton made a series of recommendations that he hoped 
would help better document sites and ensure their protection over time. Realizing the limitations 
of his own survey, he suggested that further studies be carried out along the lakeshore in order 
identify the most threatened resources and prioritize sites in need of salvage excavation (Poulton 
1980:15). Acknowledging that there were many sites (including 12 Iroquoian villages) that he 
was unable to investigate because of lack of time, he also recommended that additional survey be 
carried out, particularly to the north, east and west of his study areas (Poulton 1980:15). More 
importantly, he suggested that a reliable avocational archaeologist be appointed to continue to 
monitor known sites and conduct surface collections, in an effort to ensure site protection and 
allow for the dissemination of archaeological knowledge to the wider community (Poulton 
1980:20). In the past, the use of avocationals for site monitoring was successfully used within the 
context of the Ministry of Culture’s Archaeological Conservation Officer Program (Fox 1981). 
Unfortunately, funding for the program was subsequently cut and, as a result, site monitoring is 
nearly non-existent. Nonetheless, monitoring is- particularly important for less accessible rural 
areas where development is not pending but where land alteration activities can be just as 
destructive to archaeological sites. 


One recommendation made by Poulton that has been somewhat realized was his suggestion for 
mandatory permits for farmers carrying out bulldozing on their properties (Poulton 1980:20). 
Although there is still little formal control over agricultural activities per se, the removal of sand 
knolls and sand extraction has been regulated under the Aggregate Resources Act, which has 
now enacted more formal restrictions of these activities and wayside pits in general. In the late 
1990s, the Act was amended to ensure that cultural heritage resources be considered within the 
licensing process. More recent changes have ensured that even small farm and road site 
extraction areas are subject to the same licensing conditions as major quarries and aggregate 
operations. This requirement has ensured that even the smallest of pits be subject to an 
archaeological assessment if archaeological potential exists. Our work would not have been 
conducted if it were not for these changes to the Act. Nonetheless, there are few limits to what 
private landowners can do on their own land; they can bulldoze knolls or install irrigation 
systems typically without any concern for heritage resources. 


CONCLUSION 


The practices ensuring site destruction in the Catfish Creek Drainage, as pointed out by Poulton 
in 1980, are still very real threats today. There have been only minor, recent, changes in site 
preservation. Without continuous site monitoring and, perhaps improved public education, sites 
will continue to be lost to such activities. Although some sites have been protected, almost 
incidentally, by means of provincial legislation such as the Aggregate Resources Act, the 
destruction continues. This highlights the importance of renewing large-scale survey and 
monitoring efforts. 


EPILOGUE 


A month following the initial submission of this article, we returned to survey most of the 
western portion of the property (TMHC 2007). The landowner was still interested in extracting 
sand and wanted us to investigate the previously unassessed western field that was now suitable 
for a pedestrian “walk over.” The field was recently planted in potatoes but there was excellent 
surface visibility between the rows. 


Three major artifact scatters and three insignificant find spots were identified in the west field. 
One of these sites was to the west of an existing lane and in virtually the same location as 
Poulton’s AeHg-29. The site was discovered on top of a prominent east-west trending knoll in 
the north-central portion of the property. Ten flakes, one projectile point, two utilized flakes, one 
biface and one ceramic sherd were noted on the surface, with the artifact distribution covering 
approximately 60 metres (north-south) by 25.5 metres (east-west). The projectile point (Figure 
4.C) resembles known Late Archaic Innes points (circa 1,000 to 2,000 B.C.) described by 
Lennox (1982) but is also similar to some expanding stemmed Dewaele points (Fox 1982). The 
biface (Figure 4.A) is an end fragment from a large ovate blank manufactured on a very coarse 
grained material, possibly greywacke. The ceramic fragment (Figure 4.B) is a neck/shoulder 
sherd from a relatively well-made and thin-walled vessel and is decorated with very shallow, 
vertically oriented cord wrapped stick impressions. The majority of diagnostic items collected 
from the surface seem to suggest an Early Iroquoian occupation (ca. 1000 A.D.). We now feel 
fairly confident that we have relocated Poulton’s Antonissen site (AeHg-29). The site we 
documented in 2006 and designated AeHg-96 must then be a new discovery, a separate activity 
area associated with the Antonissen site or perhaps the site Thomas Lee discovered over 50 years 
ago. 
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Figure 4. Artifacts from AeHg-29 Documented in June 2007 
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